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Memorabilia. 


OOKING through Sir Henry Newbolt’s 





paper of last July—‘ The Idea of an | 
English Association ’—we were pleased with | 


two quotations we found in it: the one is 
that talk about the classics which Samuel 
Rogers has jotted down in his ( 
tions,’ in which Fox is shown so highly 
admiring the delicacy and good breeding of 
Homeric heroes—of Priam towards Helen: 
of Achilles towards the suppliant Priam. 
The other is Rathenau’s opinion of us writ- 
ten soon after the war: ‘‘ The final judgment 
of the British in the affairs of life is ‘ this 
is English,’ ‘ that is not English.’ Foreign 
lands are a subject of geographical and 
ethnological study. The whole mighty will 
of a nation is here concentrated in the form 
of civilizing political energy. Every private 
inclination is a fad, and even fads have their 
fixed forms. An offence against table 
manners is banned like an attack on the 
Church. Nature is mastered with consider- 
ation and intelligence, whether the problem 
is the breeding of sheep or the ruling of 
India.” This is indeed handsome. In 
the argument of the paper the quotations are 
used to mark intellectual and moral achieve- 
ment in English society, which is now 
on its trial at the hands of a _ new 
generation. What can be done, is asked, in 
the way of common action and association to 
preserve all that is essential to the old Eng- 
lish ideal, and capable also of being pre- 
served? There is undoubtedly danger, to 
quote a pretty bull which we discovered the 
other day in ‘ Octavia,’ that if the English 
people should ‘‘ let (their good qualities) run 
to seed, they would never bear fruit.’’ 


The London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where | 
Orders for back | 


‘ Recollec- | 


‘HE new number of the Friends’ Historical 
Society prints the two letters in which 
Thomas Clarkson, the abolitionist, describes 
'the Tsar Alexander’s attendance at a 


- | Quakers’ meeting, and an interview between 


| him and three Quakers a few days later, in 
| June, 1814. The letters are copied from the 
originals at Friends House. The Quakers 
' had drawn the Tsar’s interest by presentation 
of an address through the Russian Ambas- 
sador. The three who waited upon him were 
William Allen, John Wilkinson of High Wy- 
combe—who had preached for fifteen minutes 
at the meeting the Tsar had attended—and 
Stephen Grellet. The Tsar received them 
without his hat; they remained with their 
hats on. They all stood throughout the con- 
| versation, which lasted an hour. A _ prin- 
| cipal article in the number is an autobio- 
| graphical sketch of Joseph Metford (1776- 
| 1865), a Somersetshire Quaker, who gives 
| some particulars about the above-mentioned 
‘“he however like some 
| others survived his popularity among friends ; 
| and some years before his Death he rejoined 
the Church in which he was born. I may 
| not be acquainted with all the causes which 
led to this change, yet I deplore the effect as 
a great loss to our Society, and to the world. 
| I do not know his equal in the Society now! 
‘take him all in all.’’’ Metford also has 
much to say of one William Crotch, who was 
a ‘‘seer’’ and of whom he tells that ‘‘ it is 
difficult to describe or even to credit the de- 
scription of manysceneswhich witnessed by the 
extraordinary clearness of sight given to W™ 
Crotch in relation to things, past, present and 
to come; the religious, moral, and even 
commercial position of different parties have 
beenso plainly unfolded, that I have often seen 
our female companions start nearly from their 
seats’’—during Crotch’s communications. 
The Editor, in a note, informs us that Crotch 
came to a sad end while on a religious visit 
in Philadelphia. 


THE contents of the October number of 

Old-Time New England consist almost 
entirely of accounts of houses: first and fore- 
most Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown’s article on 
the Wentworth Mansion at Salmon Falls; 
then Mrs. Mabel F. Stivers’s on the Trueman 
Gilbert House; and papers on the Adams 
Mansion at Quincy, Mass. ; the Rebecca Nurse 


| John Wilkinson : 


House at Danvers, Mass.; ‘‘ Drummer’’ 
'Samuel Stetson House, Hanover Centre, 
Mass.; the Standish House, Wethersfield, 
Conn., and the John Hicks House, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. The illustrations bring the 
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houses, in some cases with interior detail, 
adequately before us—very attractive houses, 
especially the ‘‘ Drummer’’ Samuel Stetson 
House, and the Standish House, with its 
delightful roof. The pleasant 
made by the latter owes something perhaps to 
the photograph having been taken, as it 
itself shows, on a bright, sunny winter day. 
Two papers are devoted to the Harlow Collec- 
tion of photographs. This, which consists of 
533 pieces, is mostly concerned with Shrews- 
bury, Mass., and has been presented by the 
collector, Mr. Hiram Harlow, to the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. Its importance lies in the fact 
that it constitutes the principal record of 
many bygone subjects. 


A CORRESPONDENT of L’Intermédiaire 

asks for opinions on the etymology of the 
word ‘‘blouse.’’ ‘‘ Tous les dictionnaires,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ la disent inconnue.’’ He begins 
with remarking that a blouse is usually a blue 
garment, a white blouse being the exception ; 
and then says that the primitive French form 
was probably blaude, which one may still hear 
in Berry, Nivernais and Champagne. In 
Burgundy, though blaude may be the spelling, 
the local pronunciation is btaude; in 
Picardy they say bleude. In Provengal the 
word is blial, bliant or blizon; and in 
Spanish brial, while in France in the eleventh 
century we find blialt. The suggestion which 
the writer seems to see emerging from this is 
that the name may possibly come from the 
German blialt, a stuff; but, as he justly 
remarks, this would not necessarily have 
attached itself to one particular garment. So 
he goes back to ‘‘blue’’ and its different 
forms, and favours the interpretation of 
‘“blouse’’ as, in the first instance, a garment 
of blue. But has any blue garment, except 
the blouse as we know it, ever been so called ? 


N the Italian Mail and Tribune for Oct. 13 
will be found record of an interview with 
M. Oscar Strauss, the composer, in which 
are set out some uncompromising opinions 
on jazz music. M. Strauss, it 
declared that his opinion of the real meaning 
of music remains what it was at the begin- 
ning of his career. Melody is the main 
thing; he will have nothing to say to the 
theory which would make of music a ren- 
dering of human life with all its frivolities, 
turmoils, and confused sounds. On the con- 


trary, music is a way of escape from all this. 
He suggests an interesting test: reduce cer- 
tain elaborately scored compositions 


from 


impression 


| their complicated instrumentation, to a piano 
solo, and what remains? He goes back 
behind the taste of intellectual gourmets, of 
the élite, to the taste of the mass of the 
public, which, he declares, does not alter. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Journal or, the British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, October 19, 1728. 








Sik Hans Sloane, and Dr. Teffier, have 

prefcribed for her Majefty in her 
Indifpotition with the Gout, who is now 
much better, but hath not been abroad {ince 
laft Saturday. 


Many of the Gentry and principal Inhabi- 
tants of the Villages about London are going 
to affociate to concert Meafures for supprel- 
fing of Robbers; and we hear fome further 
Rewards will be offer’d for apprehending 
them, than thofe already order’d by Law. 


Laft Week the Quarter-Seffions at Briftol 
gave Permiffion for importing into that Port 
Wheat and Barley from Foreign Ports, for 
the enfuing Half Year, on Payment of the 
low Duty. 


On Sunday laft three Herring-Pies were 
prefented at Windfor, each in the Form of 
a Caftle, viz. one to his Majefty, and the 
other two to the Secretaries of State, from 
the Mayor, Aldermen and Capital Burgeftfes 
of the Town of Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
it being the Tenure of the Charter of that 
ancient Corporation. 


On Monday the Hunter’s Plate was run 
for on Windfor Foreft ; the following ftarted, 


viz. Col, Negus’s Grey Turk, Brigadier 
Honeywodd’s Brown  Stone-Horfe Marks 
Hall, Mr. Hankey’s Bald Gelding Fox- 


hunter, and Mr, York’s Brown Bay Gelding 
Hopelefs. The Plate was won by Grey 
Turk who got the two firft Heats. . 


appears, | 


We hear that Neceffaries are concluded 
upon to build the New Bridge between Ful- 
ham and Putney, purfuant to a Refolution 
of the Committee ; and that in a few Days the 
Woodwork will begin to be framed. 


Six of the moft celebrated Englifh 
| Beauties are painting by Mr. Jervafe, the 
| King’s principal Painter, for the Clofet of a 

General of the Army. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS. | 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 
(See ante p. 255). 


Nicholas Marsh. 


ARSH, whose name is familiar to readers 

who may have followed these records, is 
first mentioned in ‘‘a cheque roll of my 
Lords Servants ’’ in 1589, as a footman. His 
duties as footman were to accompany the | 
huntsman on hunting journeys, help with | 
hounds and spaniels, and carry letters, often 
enough between Warwickshire and Glouces- 
tershire. This was his apprenticeship to the | 
trade of huntsman, to which he was pro- | 
moted, I think, in 1596, when he is first | 
given that designation with an increase in 
wages from £2 a year to £2 13s. 4d. In| 
1601, when still huntsman, he is made keeper 
of the Worthy Park, a place of such import- 
ance that the appointment was made _ by 
patent.* As keeper he was answerable for | 
the safety and condition of the deer and the | 
park pale, which the deer regarded as a | 


natural enemy with which they were at con- | 


stant war. The breaking out of the deer | 
was a true and proper disaster, not only for | 
the neighbouring farmers, who had no | 
redress for the spoil made, but for Marsh and | 
his men also, who on one occasion spent two | 
days in recapturing a deer that had strayed to | 
Tortworth four miles away. Before the days | 
of stone and brick enclosures the park pale 





*T have not found Marsh’s grant for this 
office, but a perfect parchment one appointing 
his colleague, Maurice Mallett, keeper of Whit- 
clif Park, is worth notice. After citing Mallett’s 
“true and faithful service for many years 
past,” the deed grants him custody of all the 
game and deer in the park, with pasture for 
twelve kine, a bull, and two nags, the pannage, 
and windfalls, etc., with a yearly fee of forty 
shillings, with this extraordinary proviso: 
that if the same remain unpaid for six weeks 
after its due date then it shall be lawful for 
him to enter the Manor of Alkington and seize 
and drive away such of his master’s cattle as 
may seem good to him and detain them till the 
debt be paid. This deed, dated Nov. 6, 1598, is 
signed and sealed by Henry Berkeley and wit- 
nessed by three of his officials, two gentlemen 
and a yeoman. 





| 


was a simple structure of posts, rails and 
riven oak laths, and the frequent entries for 
repairs to the Worthy pale show that Marsh 
was continually harassed by an ever immi- 


nent danger. About 1602 he has the added 


‘ responsibility of collecting all the tack money 


for horses, cattle and sheep in the Worthy, 
out of which he paid all manner of expenses, 
domestic and otherwise, in and about the 
Castle. In 1611 he is constable of the Castle, 
but was relieved of this duty in the same 
year, probably at his own request. 

For some reason that I cannot explain he 
is the only huntsman or falconer whose papers 
escaped destruction, or were considered 
worth preserving, but I rather think that 
Smyth with his historian’s instinct, ‘‘ cast 
them into the evidence house ’’ as a record of 
an exceptional man in his particular sphere, 
and an example for future times. As a 
further instalment to the present series, I 
have selected a few of this old huntsman’s bills 
and accounts, together with two remaining 
letters. His delightful appeal to Smyth 
about the sturgeon, together with his bill 
for curing it, must be a rarity of its kind; 


| and his graphic method of chronicling his 


accounts gives us intimate glimpses of 
country life in his own time, and of his own 
manifold employments. It is not difficult 
to picture what manner of man he was. 


Nicholas Marshes bill Daited the 24th of 
March in the yeare of our Lorde 1601. 


Itm paid unto Anthony Coles of Bearck- 
ley mayson for worke done at Bearckley 
Castell over the chamber where my 
Lordes evedences and wrightings doe lye 
for the mending of that wall before the 
carppenters colde laye their timber 
worke 1/8 

Itm paide to William Greeffin of Bearck- 
ley for the mowinge and making of haye 
in the lettill parke for my Lords reade 
deare in the Worthy 7/6 


Itm paide to John Reacordes of Wanswell 
for the killinge of 7 dowssin and fowre 
wontes [moles] in the Worthy and in 
the Castell garden and Castell orchard 
at 1/- the dowsin 7/4 

Itm paid to the ferrier of Bearckley for 
the dressing of my Lordes gennet geild- 
inge which goes in the Worthy for a 
stubb which was hurt in his foote 5/- 


Nicholas Marsh his bill Julie the 13th, 1603. 


Imprimis for my charges carrying of a 
bucke to London for my Lorde to my 
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Lorde of Hunsdowne for myselfe and to Paid for my too huntsmens breakfast in 


horses for three dayes at 1/- the daye 9/- the morning 8d. 
Itm for my Coming baycke for two dayes for my too hunting horses for too nights 
jorney my selfe and two horses at 2/- the | for grass and provinder Bie 
/ 
daye 6/- for our three suppers at Hambrooke the 


Som is 15/- 


second night 1/6 
Nicholas Marsh. 


Paid at Mangotsffield for hounds meet 2/6 


Nicholas Marches bill the 24th of Julie 1604; on firidaye night 


< ‘ a. ~< = 
and the two huntsmen Coming frome for our three suppers 1/6 
Calladone to Bearckley. ; 
paid for my ffather Guyes* horse for 


Imprimis for my charges from Calladone one nights grasse 4d. 
to Bearckley for to dayes my self and my ; t 
horse at 2/- the day 4/- Paid for the naling of the bowrdes a 
4 toppe of the houndes Kennell to Roger 
Itm for the to huntsmen for 3 dayes and Williams 3d. 


for to spare huntting horses for 3 days 


S is / 
Itm for nine couple of hounds for 3 dayes Some is 12/8 


feidinge at 2/- the daye 12/- John Cresswell. 
Itm paid to my Ladie of Hunsdonnes _ 1611. 
buttler for 6 pickes of whippinges at | Paid to Nich Marsh when he was con- 
3d. the picke stable of the Castle upon 2 bills for 
Itm for two newe leather traches for the reparacons done about the Castle and for 
fleete houndes Od shott and powder and pigeons in mewy- 
‘ ; ing my lords hawks, etc 1.46.4 
Some is1. 4.2 
John Cresswell. Nicholas Marsh to John Smyth. 
1615. 


¥ . treens bi > last of ¢ st . ‘ +: to: 
Richard Greens bill the last of August 1604 Good Sir this is to let you understand that 


Itm delivered to the huntsmen for breade John Maychin of late tooke a sturgine and 
for the hounds from the 25th of Julie brought him to the Castell to me, and I 
unto the last of August 35 /- could not tell what to do with him but to 


send for William Kimberley my Lordes old 
Cooke that hath boyled mayny for my 
Lord, And in my opinion he hath done 
Thomas Lucas his bill for milke from the this very well, but when it was to late I 
26th of July 1604 wnto the last of August hard by James Atwoode, that thire was a 


John Cresswell [Steward. ] 
Nicholas March. 


1604. command by my Lady that their should be 

— : noe more sent to London but sold in the 
Imprimis for 97 gallons of milke at 2d. country So I thought it best to wright unto 
the gallon for the hounds delivered to | you, That I may know her Ladyships 
Robert Pope huntsman 16/2 | pleasure therein before I go about to send 
Item for milke for foure daies since at it upp it is barrelled verie safe and will 
6d. the day for the houndes 2/-| keepe good till Chrismas it is in too bar- 
Soma 18/2 | rells, one barrell hath five ranes in it and 

ae | the other hath nyne ranes, it was a stur- 

John Cresswell | gine of some vi foote longe, I was the 


z 2 | willinger to sett it forward because I harde 
Nicholas Marches bill for charges and my Lad a ] 
: y mad é before Sir 

hounds myselfe and the to huntsmen and too | Ais ie i 
Reaiisings iseens sdaked 9h Gk of dapat | Pe ose — that shee had not a 
‘ 1 ’ | sturgine of longe time so prainge to heare 
604. | from you by the next, I shall this next 
Itm paid at Hambrooke [on the outskirts | = caer 








. f R | 
of apt oe? our three a 1/6 | * Guy Good was, I think, Marsh’s father-in- 
for the hounds meat for two dayes at | Jaw, and Guy Marsh a smith and keeper of the 
2/6 the day 5/-‘ armour in Berkeley Castle, a son of Nicholas. 
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in weeke sende my Ladye xxiii pound and | Date the second daye of Maye in the year 
8d. tenn shillings for three heriotes sold and of our Lord 1615 
shts some of her Dayrie Kines money This with __ eo ; on 
3 o/- my loving unto you and your good wyfe The ys pa hn Co of hong rouckes 
prainge unto the Almightie God for your, @7@ pullinge Lowne their nests 
the good healthes I take my leve Itm paid to John Prince of Woodford for 
1/6 Your loving ffrend 8 dayes for climinge at 2/- the daye  16/- 
| 2/6 to Command Paid to Roger Webb for 8 dayes at 1/- the 
Berckley Castell Nicholas Marsh day for climinge 8/- 
1/6 this 12 of June 1615. Paid for 2 laborrars for hellping to reare 
for Their will not be any stagg fatt the ladder up and downe for 7 dayes a 
4d. this yeare not by Sainte James tide peace at 8d. the daye which comes to 9/4 
_ ete Fits the. ; Paide for shott and powdder for the spoil- 
a To my Especiall and assured Good frend ling and Killinge of those rouckes in the 
~ 3d Mr. John Smyth att Twychins The number of younge rouckes 
: his house in holborne soe killed were 8 hundred thirtie and five 
geve this . 6/8 
, Somm is1. 19. 
Dated the 6 of Jun 1615 By me Nicholas Marshe 
es The Charges of hayling of « Sturgern Nicholas Marsh to William Archard 
for Itm paid for 4 gallandes of vergeis* at Mr, William Archard I have sent you 
for 8d. the galland 5.4 three pounde more by Gilbert Freeman 
vy- ai a a 2/g Which makes it £18 dilevered unto you, and 
6.4 pl eS gale a pene =| oe 8 ee i ee ee 
Itm paid for paickthread to coller him apointed by Mr. Smyth and £11. 5 to Mr. 
[to tie the rounds] 4d. Came and 13. 9. 4 uppon his bill 
Itm paid for haulfe a peck of whyte Paide to Mr. Smyth himselfe at Nibley 
that sault dd. £8 . 10 
ire Itm paid for 4 gallandes of whyte wyne I have some six pounde more to gether 
ah veniger at 2/- the quarte 8/- upp 
s old Itm paid for 4 gallandes of whyte wyne at They My Lord as it were keeps the little 
my 8d. the quarte 10/8 park in his hands this year it was meade 
done : ll ore and grassed with his Lordshippes horses 
: arrells t the sturg 1 ag ishipp 
ite I Poe ane See ey Se Gee ey SEG 2/8 which was rated when I did rate at £12 
as a : by the yeare. In the Wortheys his Lord- 
ld be Itm paide the Cowper for unheadding the shipp had 3 oxen that was bought of Wil- 
| the barrells and headding them 8d. liam Hopton 6 weekes 18 /- 
vise Itm gave unto the Cooke for boylling and besides one score of weathers that was for 
yas orderinge the sturgeone for 2 days worke his provission And the most part of the 
il 5/- Somer was not without five or six of his 
ba I id ee bili kt Snails aie Lordshipes horses and mares One couch 
yo eee eS ee we Se mare of my old Ladys which went there 
and too fill up the barrells after the were shore haull the years 
stur- shronke ae va ae 
the Tot. £1.16. 9 Now all this winter my Lord hath five 
arde ™ , : stonde colts and one of my old Ladys 
Sir Paid to horne the maysone for mending Taicke horses 
tb a the stepping stones in the Court by the One of Richard Waykmans of Bristoll 
eare stable where my old Lorde had wont to One of Robert Poines 
next get to horse bayck and mending the wall One of Harrie Trottmans 
a Stand Lyggons a stares for 7, Six score of sheepe of William Hoptons 
r-in- (ayes at 1/- the daye ~ | hee is to paye for them on our Lady day £12 
f the a Edward Huntly hath taick in one score 
as. * Crab juice. T praie you showe this note to Mr. Smyth 
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This with my lovinge comendacon unto you | 


And rest your Loving freinde Jan. 11 1624 
Your lovinge frend 

Nicholas Marsh | 

To his verie Lovinge 
ffriende Mr. William 
Archarde att Nibley 

geve this 
Seconde quarter for taickment 

William Clavell for three horses come 

in the 22 of August at 1/4 a peace the | 

weeke for to of them one weeke 2/8 

The other runn home the next daye | 

nothing 


The Widdowe Coles 3 Kyne come in the 4 
of Spettember at 8d. a peace the weeke 
for 2 weekes... 4/- | 


Sir Gabrill Lowe for the quarter for his 
horses 2 of them... ce Sa 


Edward Huntly 10 sheepe come in the 
21 of Januarie at 2d. the week apeece 
9 weekes... 15/4 


Nicholas Marshes bill for money laid out for 
the right honorable George Lord Berkeley 
. in the yeare of our Lorde 1625 
March 28 Paide to John Jobbins for cut- 
tinge woode for the huntsman to boyle 
his houndes meate 1 daye. .. 8d. 
more spent at the Castell to make 
houndes meat and other buysnis... 1/6) 


Paid to Thomas Nelme of Berkeley for 
making a trough for the houndes to feede 
in dU he 
Maye the 12th Paid to Giles Murrell for 
cutting and cleving and woode for the 


huntsman 2 dayes 1/4 
», 28 Paid for 6 payre of dogg couples to 
cople the houndes at 3d. the pare 1/6 


Paid to Giles Murrell and his boye for 
5 dayes worke mending and setting upp | 
the payle postes and rayles where the 
reade deare did breake out and _spoilde 
mens orchardes 8d. the daye the man and 
4d. the daye the boye 5/- | 


Apointed by my Lorde to laye out money | 
for hounds meate 

Paid for 795 bushels of oats and barile 
between September 29th and December 
16th 1625, and two horses 16.19.10 


G. O’F. 


(To be continued). 


{Erratum.—At ante p. 255, col. 2, end of Lord 
Berkeley’s letter, for “ 1505” read 1595.) 





| is the ‘‘ Romance ”’ 


ON A SONNET OF KEATS. 


ON SITTING DOWN TO READ KING LEAR 
ONCE AGAIN. 


O golden tongued Romance, with serene lute! 
Fair plumed Syren, Queen of far-away! 
Leave melodizing on this wintry day, 

Shut up thine olden pages, and be mute: 


| Adieu! for, once again, the fierce dispute 


Betwixt damnation and impassion’d clay 
Must I burn through; once more humbly 
assay 
The bitter-sweet of this Shakespearian fruit: 


| Chief Poet! and ye clouds of Albion, 


Begetters of our deep eternal theme! 
When through the old oak Forest I am gone, 
Let me not wander in a barren dream, 


| But, when I am consumed in the fire, 
| Give me new Phenix wings to fly at my desire. 


HIS Sonnet seems to me decidedly obscure, 
and I do not know that it has ever been 
explained. It isnot among the poet’s best, 
but it has some characteristic touches. What 
of the first four lines to 
which Keats bids adieu before he takes up 
‘King Lear’? Is it the spirit of Romance 
in general, or some particular work Keats 
had it in his mind at the moment to read? 
The ‘‘ Romance,’”’ a ‘‘ Queen of far-away,”’ is 
so far personified that, when Keats had 
decided not to read it, he tells it to ‘‘ leave 
melodizing ’’ and shut up its ‘‘ olden pages.” 


| It may be as well to add to-day that ‘‘ old” 


with Keats is always an adjective of love and 
reverence. ‘‘ Melodizing ’’ implies verse and 
limits the inquiry. 

The clue to the ‘‘ Romance ”’ as a particular 
work is in the word ‘‘ Queen,’’ and the detail 
‘fon this wintry day’’ in the next line. 
Keats is thinking of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 
Lord Houghton writes of ‘‘ the copy of 
Spenser which Keats had in daily use’’; so 
it was the reading he would naturally turn 


| to. Why on this occasion it did not appeal 


to him the Sonnet addressed to Spenser shows. 
There a friend has asked Keats to “‘ refine 
some English that might strive thine 
[Spenser’s] ear to please,’’ that is, write some 
of the Spenserian stanzas which he began 
both early and late in his career. But that, 
the Sonnet goes on, is ‘‘ impossible for an 
inhabitant of wintry earth.’’ It must be done 
“‘in the summer days.’’ Spenser is not for 
the winter, and the Lear Sonnet was com- 
posed on Jan. 22, 1818, ‘‘ this wintry day.” 
To please Spenser, too, needs ‘‘a golden 
quill,’ which is echoed in the ‘golden 


tongued Romance ”’ of the Lear Sonnet. 
The first eight lines mean, then, I will not 
' turn to Spenser, but read ‘ King Lear.’ 
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In the lines which follow, the ‘‘ clouds of 
Albion’’ might be a general reference, as 
another Sonnet puts it, to ‘‘ Huge cloudy 
symbols of a high romance,’’ but they take 
the Shakespearian back to Act III, Scene ii, 
of ‘Lear,’ the storm on the heath. They 
are the clouds whence the tempest bursts. In 
the same scene the Clown’s jingle introduces 
the ‘‘ realm of Albion,’’ while the hint of the 
fine line, 


Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts 


has led Keats, a great lover of trees, to see 
the bare heath as a forest. 
through the old oak Forest I 
means, When I have followed through the | 
great scene of Lear’s destitution and madness. | 
Actually in this scene no trees are mentioned, | 
but in an earlier view of the heath, Act II, | 
Scene iii, Edgar found the ‘‘ happy hollow | 
of a tree.”’ 

The last lines express Keats’s quickened 
impulse to learn through suffering and exer- 
cise his poetic powers. A copy of the Sonnet 
was inserted in a letter to his brothers, in 
which he says: 


I think a little change has taken place in my | 
intellect lately—I cannot bear to be uninter- | 
ested or unemployed, I who for so long a time | 
have been addicted to passiveness. | 

A day before, Jan. 21, 1813, he had written | 
in his ‘‘ Lines on seeing a Lock of Milton’s | 
hair”: 

But vain is now the burning and the strife, | 

Pangs are in vain, until I grow high-rife 

With old Philosophy, 
And mad with glimpses of futurity! 


| did not 


Here ‘‘ the burning and the strife’’ are 
like the ‘‘ consumed in the fire’’ of the Lear 
Sonnet. 

It is a coincidence that the ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ contains one of the early accounts | 
of the Lear story, but if Keats sat down to | 
read the play, that can hardly have led him | 
to do so. I see him wandering round the | 
toom, as book-lovers do, uncertain what | 
favourite he should read, thinking of Spen- 
ser, and settling down to the great play, 


the bitter-sweet of this Shakespearian fruit. 


This is the best line of the sonnet, with its | 
admirable adjective, by no means in Keats’s 
day the commonplace that it is now. Yet 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ which begins well 
with the ‘‘ bitter swete’’ of the alchemist’s | 
search in the Yeoman’s story of the Canon | 
in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ has missed | 
Keats’s use of it here and elsewhere. The 


So, ‘‘ When | 
am gone’? | 
| 


| ‘* Kminent ”’ 


| reflexive. An 


| genius of Sappho first and alone in all Greece 
| put into one word, yAuxvmikpos, the paradox 
| of love, that ‘‘ bitter-sweet, resistless, creep- 
| ing thing,’’ and few had more to suffer from 
| the pains of passion than Keats and 
| Shakespeare. 

| VERNON RENDALL. 

| 


| PIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH. — 

At ante p. 152 attention was drawn to 
| the use of the words ‘‘ Cabinet Council ’’ and 
‘‘ Prime Ministers’? in the London news- 
papers of the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A few other werds may be noted, as 
follows : 

‘‘ Owned ’’ meant identified. The body of 
a stranger was waiting to be ‘‘ owned.” 
(Very common). 
meant fairly well known, 
e.g., ‘‘an Eminent haberdasher of Small 
wares,” ‘‘an Eminent undertaker.’”’ Some- 
times it was used of a more distinguished 
person, as for instance when the London 
Magazine of January, 1739 (not a newspaper, 
by the bye) recorded the death of ‘‘ Mr. . 
Horne, an Eminent Banker and also Chief 
Lamplighter to His Majesty, a place of about 
6001. per annum.’ 

To die leaving a ‘“ fair character’’ behind 
was to have enjoyed an excellent reputation. 

Judging from the newspapers, Londoners 
‘*bathe.’’ ‘They ‘‘ washed them- 
selves.’’ Many men and boys were drowned 
while washing themselves in the Thames. 
The word ‘‘ bathe ’’ came into the newspapers 
c. 1750, but always, like ‘‘ washing,’’ in the 
early, perhaps the first 
instance, was the drowning of a man while 
‘“ bathing himself’’ in the River Lea, 7.e., 
on the Essex side of London. Was the word 
imported into London from Essex ? 

‘To view’’ meant to inspect. The King 
‘‘viewed’’ his soldiers. The College of 
Physicians ‘‘ viewed’’ the drugs of the 
apothecaries. 

A ‘‘ Pennyworth ”’ was a bargain, e.g., “‘A 
Marsheen Chariot, a great Pennyworth’”’ 
(Daily Courant, Jan. 7, and 14, 1720). 

‘‘Maiden Sessions ’’ were Sessions at which 
no one was capitally convicted. 

The names of many commodities have, of 
course, disappeared, and we no longer read of 
the ‘‘ perruque-makers’’ and  ‘‘ matua- 
makers,’’ to whom the ‘‘ Sons of the Clergy ”’ 
seem to have been so ready to apprentice the 
children of poorer parsons. 
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But a perusal of the newspapers of two 
hundred years ago shows how little the lan- 
guage of everyday life has changed. 

W. J. Paytinc WRIGHT. 


ij ERALDIC CONFUSION AND 
FAMILY BIBLES. — The difficulties of 
anything seldom appear until work has been 
started, and so it was when I began to iden- 
tify quartered shields for an appendix to 
Vol. ili of the Parochial Collections (Oxford 
Record Society). Each coat-of-arms repre- 
sents some marriage, often unrecorded in 


pedigrees and therefore difficult to trace. But | 
the chief difficulty was that so many families | 
centuries | 
were granted by the Heralds arms alike, or | 


of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
very similar, so that, where the pedigree was 
imperfect, it was dangerous to put a nar > 
to any shield. The Heralds of the sixteentn 
century have apparently ignored similarity, 
and thinking they recognised a particular 
shield, named it without troubling to search 
for the reason of its being quartered. Arms 
painted up in churches were often repainted 
at a later date, and faded or worn away col- 
ours were not always re-coloured correctly. 
Take for instance the well-known coat-of- 
arms of the Wake family, Or two bars and 
in chief three torteaux, but remember that 
the only difference between this and the Moels 
family shield was that the latter had a silver 
field. White may turn yellow, or yellow may 
fade into white. Green may fade into blue, 
and other chemical changes take place. Com- 
pare the coat-of-arms of Browne, Viscount 
Montague and that of the Hawtry family 


of Buckingham ; both have three lions across | 


the shield between cotises. Another frequent 
quartering was a fretty shield, and if the 
colours are not given, who dare say whether 
it is Cave or Harrington? I thought I knew 
the Burdett arms: Two bars, on each three 
martlets: till I discovered the Temple family 
from Buckinghamshire originally used a 
shield exactly the same in form though not 
in colour. Many more instances could be 
quoted, but these few shew the confusion 
likely to arise. 

Nor is this all. For where heiresses mar- 
ried men of lower degree in rank who had 
not coats-of-arms of their own, these used 
their wives’ shields, under their own sur- 
name, another source of confusion. The 
Hungerford family were especially clever at 


finding heiresses, and used many different 


shields. 
Then there is a third complexity, the care- 


lessness of the Heralds in giving arms, used 
by one family, to someone else of a differ. 
ent name with no connection. Besides, they 
named quarterings wrongly as can be clearly 
proved by the Heralds’ Visitations. The 
| local antiquary also has sins of a like nature 
to answer for. With scant knowledge of 
heraldry he has industriously searched in 
heraldry books and, finding a similar shield, 
has (quite naturally) jumped to the con. 
clusion that he has found the right coat-of- 
We all have heard of the celebrated 


arms. 
Scrope and Grosvenor case, where both 
claimed the ‘‘ bend or.’’ This is a very 


early, indeed the very earliest, case in point, 
It took years to decide and in the end no one 
was satisfied; a not uncommon ending to 
law cases. Heraldry appears so easy at 
first, but the further it is studied the more 
abstruse it becomes. 

The drawing of shields is far easier 
than is generally supposed; it is simple to 
trace the charges by using copying paper. 
The bright colours make a family pedi- 
gree much more attractive. So many public 
libraries now exist, and many sources of in- 
formation are available, and the searching 
for family records is a fascinating amuse- 
ment ; but as a rule people begin at the wrong 
end. That is, they search first among early 
records, instead of starting from themselves 
and steadily working backwards, verifying 
each entry from parish registers or wills or 
private papers. What a pity that the old 
custom of making entries in the Family 
Bible has died out! What a find it would 
be to discover an Elizabethan Bible giving 
details of some family down to recent times; 
I would ask those who are interested in family 
history to revive the old custom of keeping 
and entering all family events in a family 
Bible, for the sake of future generations. 
If they do, their descendants will value it 
in the days to come The prices old family 
Bibles fetch if offered for sale ought to 
prompt their revival. 


E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


A DICKENS PARALLEL. — Towards the 
end of chap. v. of the 1st Book of ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,’ Mrs. Boffin was of opinion 
that Commodus “‘ did not act up to his name 
in his government of the Roman _ people.” 
| This sentiment had occurred long previously 
to Orosius, who (‘Adv. Pag.’ 7. 16. §4) writes. 
““Commodus cunctis incommodus . . . hostis 
| generis humani,”’ etc. 


s. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








piel. IN ENGLISH. — Was there an 
English translation of Virgil’s Eclogues 
in 1512? 
Ricuarp Lawson. 
University of Otago, 
Dunedin, N.Z. 
\ALEDONIAN ROAD.—How did this road 
/ get its name? Was it after the Cale- 


donian Asylum ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL AT 
HOXTON.—What School was there at 
Hoxton in 1773, to which a boy of seventeen 
would go from Lincolnshire and Jearn French, 
probably with a view to business abroad? He 
had a French metrical version of the psalms 

while he was there. 

G. S. G. 


AMPDEN AND THE SHIP-MONEY.— 
—Did John Hampden pay up after the 
judgment went against him? I have asked 
this question before, but had no reply. 
Perhaps among another set of readers I may 
be able to hear something. 
W. H. Farrparrns. 


R. HARRIS, AUTHOR OF ‘ HISTORY 

OF KENT.’ — May I here renew the 
request for information as to who was Dr. 
Harris’s wife. I have references to the 
burial of Mrs. Harris, wife of Dr. Harris, in 
the Digges’ vault in Chilham Church, and 
ofa Miss Digges marrying a Dr. Harris, but 
neither gives the Christian name of the 
Doctor. The point of interest is this: 


According to tradition, Dr. Harris’s widow | 


married Mr. Goddard, of Cliffe Pypard, and 
through this marriage the Doctor’s collections 
for his second volume of the ‘ History of 
Kent’ came into Wilts. The date given in 
Burke does not agree with that of the death 


of John Harris, D.D. The collections had 


disappeared in Hasted’s time. 
F. Writt1am Cock. 


MBS. BROWNING’S SONNET ON. 


~ WORDSWORTH. — In the complete 
edition of Mrs. Browning’s Works, published 
by Smith, Elder, 1897, on p. 183, the tenth 
line of this sonnet (Wordsworth upon Hel- 
vellyn) is given as— 
By the high altar, singing prayer and prayer. 
Should it not be ‘‘ praise and prayer”’? 
S. 


ESIDENCE OF STUARTS (STEW- 
ARTS) IN EDINBURGH CASTLE OR 
HOLYROOD PALACE.—Is there a_pub- 
lished list of all the Stewarts or Stuarts who 
actually resided or had their abode in Edin- 
burgh Castle or Holyrood Palace, at any time 
| during the period between 1740 and 1760? 

On 17 Sept., 1745, Charles Edward Stuart 
(the Young Pretender) ‘‘ took up his abode 
at Holyrood Palace.”’ 

Did John Stuart, third Ear] of Bute, ever 
lodge in Edinburgh Castle or Holyrood 
Palace? He was born in Edinburgh, 25 May, 
1713; was elected a Scottish representative 
peer in April, 1737. In the same year he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners of Police 

| for Scotland, and on 10 July, 1738, he was 
elected a Knight of the Thistle, being invested 
at. Holyrood House, on 15 Aug. (‘ D. N. B.’ 
xix. 92-93, et seq.). 

L. K. J. 


‘““(XILBERTINE” AS AN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL TERM. — I have seen an 
old Welsh Priory church referred to as 
Gilbertine in style. What is the precise 
meaning of this term? Parker’s Glossary 
and some other text books have been consulted 
without any explanation given. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
\LERK OF THE GREEN CLOTH.—What 
were the particular duties appertaining 
to this functionary? Information will 
oblige. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


YHURCH COLLEGES: ST. AIDAN’S, 

BIRKENHEAD, AND ST. BEE’S, 
CUMBERLAND.—Have any lists been com- 
piled of clerics who were educated in these 


institutions ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


ARRISON IN NEW ENGLAND: POR- 
TRAIT.—Is anything known concerning 
| children or descendants of the Cromwellian 
General Harrison (particularly a Dorothy 
Harrison?) having removed into the Low 
| Counties at the Restoration, and its being 
from them that the Va. or New England 
Harrisons descend? Also, is anything 
known of the authenticity of a portrait of 
General Harrison which some twenty years 
ago was in the possession of Mr. Edward 
| Shippen Willing (father of Miss Ava Willing 
| ees, later married to an English peer), 
of Phila., U.S.A. 
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Mr. Willing claimed descent from the said | was inherited by Thomas Lambton, the eldest | 
son of the second marriage, whose six daugh- | 


Harrison, but although he sent a photograph | 
of said portrait to the writer, he failed to | 


sent exact data of descent. 
portrait now ? 
ARLINGTON. 


OLLINS OF ACTON BURNELL, SALOP 
(See ante p. 233).—Is there any history 

or pedigree of this family available, and is 
there any record of an Edward Collins serv- 
ing in the Army in any capacity about 1745? 


There is a casual mention of the family’ 


’ 


only in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under the 


heading of ‘ Dansey.’ 


Where is said | 


| of the second and third wives 


The Acton Burnell estate appears to have | 


been broken up some years ago; and on it 
there is an interesting building named 
Frodesley, said to have been a dower house of 
the family. It apparently dates from the 


fourteenth century, but has been much altered | 


subsequently, and is now a somewhat dilap- 
idated farmhouse. 
H. 


REVILLE : 
Freville, a Staffordshire gentleman, and 

an active retainer of the Earl of Somerset, 
was granted the Manor of Hardwick, Co. 
Durham, May 26, 1590. He was knighted 
at York, April 17, 1603. He was for some 
time Constable of Brancepeth Castle 
Keeper of Raby Castle. He was buried at 


Sedgefield, November, 1619, aged eighty- 
three. 
He died without issue, and Hardwick 


passed to his nephew, Nicholas Freville. 
From him it went to his daughter Margaret, 
who married (1) Sir Thomas Lambton, Knt., 
‘ and (2) Nicholas Conyers, Esq., of Biddick. 

Freville Lambton, son of Sir Thomas and 
Margaret, married (1) Elizabeth (some say 
Ann) Milward (or Milwood), daughter of 


Robert Milwood of Ostop, Co. Staffs.; (2) | 


Thomasine Milwood, daughter of Thomasine 
Milwood of Eaton, Co. Derby; and (3) Anne 
Wright, daughter of Lord Justice Wright, 
who presided at the trial of the Seven 
Bishops. The first and second wives were 
cousins, and it is said that on her deathbed 
the first wife desired her husband to marry 
her cousin. 

Freville Lambton had issue by all his 
three wives, but only those of the second 
marriage are recorded at Heralds’ College. 

There was certainly a son of the first mar- 
riage named Freville who left his property 
at Biddick, to his half brother Nicholas 


Lambton, in 1723. The Hardwick property ~ 


LAMBTON. — Sir George | 


and | 





ters and co-heiresses sold Hardwick in 174g 
to John Burdon. 

Nicholas Lambton, of Biddick, described 
as the third son of Freville Lambton, is said 
to have had three wives, one of whom was 
Joan, daughter of Richard Middleton, of 


Offerton, by whom he had one daughter, | 
| Mary, who died unmarried in 1813. 
| olas himself died April 17, 


Nich- 
1778, in his 
eighty-sixth year. 

Information is desired about the children 
of Freville Lambton and Anne Wright, and 
of Nicholas 
Lambton and their issue, if any. 

When Mary Lambton died she devised 
Offerton to John Dawson, who assumed the 
name of Lambton. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


ANDBACH OF GRENADA, W.I.—Do 
any lists of emigrants to Grenada and 
other parts of the West Indies exist for 
1700-1770? Samuel Sandbach, bapt .at Tar- 
porley, Cheshire, 1730 (son of Adam Sandbach, 
husbandman, and his third wife, Elizabeth 
Hodgskin) died 14 Sept., 1800, in Brompton 
Row, and was buried at Flamstead, Herts, 
having been for upwards of thirty years a 
member of the Council of the Island of 
Grenada (see Gentleman’s Magazine, 1800). 
According to a tradition amongst the descend- 
ants of William Sandbach, bapt. 1727/8, 
William and Samuel Sandbach his brother 
went out to the West Indies to an uncle but 
William returned to Cheshire before 1762, 
not liking the life, and Samuel remained in 
the West Indies. It is desired to find out if 
there is any truth in the uncle tradition, and 


| whether a Sandbach or a Hodgskin emigrated 


to the West Indies in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, also when William and 
Samuel went to the West Indies. 

At Flamstead there is, or was, the follow- 
ing quaint monumental inscription in the 
churchyard at the east end of the chancel: 


Here lieth the remains of Samuel Sandbach 
Esq. late of | Brompton Row, Middx, formerly 
of the Island of | Grenada, merchant and 
planter, one of His Majesty’s | Justices of the 
Peace, and many years of His Majesty’s | 
honourable privy counsel in that Island. | Died 
September 14th, 1800, aged 70 years. | He was 
plain in his attire, in his dealings punctual 
and liberal. To his relations kind and 
generous | A Father to the fatherless, a Hus 
band to the widows | and to the poor a con- 
tinual benefactor. | He lived much respected. | 
He died much regretted. 
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Wanted, the marriage before March, 


1673/4, of Adam Sandbach, resident then at 


Church Minshull, Cheshire, with Deborah 


his children, Adam, Samuel, and Deborah, 
before 1700. 

R. T. Bertuon. 
Halton, Selsey, Chichester. 


NOW, OF CO. STAFFORD. — Can any 
reader give a pedigree of, or any partic- 
ulars about, a family of the name of Snow, 
(o. Stafford, one of whom, Alice Snow, 
married in or before 1578 Thomas Harrison, 
of Andlem, Co. Chester, and had a son, John 
Harrison, citizen and grocer of London. 

Add. MSS. 5533 fol. 202. 
R. T. Bertuon. 


MHE ENGLISH BEAUMONTS.—What is 

the origin of the Beaumonts in England, 
particularly of those in Devonshire, where in 
Plymouth, according to the Directory, there 
are two of this name besides a park in the 
same town named after the family? The 
most primitive method of spelling the name 
appears to have been Bello Monte with its 
corruptions Bellemonte, Beaumund, Beu- 
mond, Beumund, Beument and Beumunt, 
the modern corruptions of the name consis- 
ting of Beamont, Beament, Beaman, Bemen, 
Bement and Bemand, according to Bardsley’s 
‘Dictionary of English and Welsh Sur- 
names,’ though I have discovered none of 
these variations in the local Directory men- 
tioned above. The family came to England 
probably during the reign of Henry I, and 
originated without doubt somewhere in 
France, where there are a number of places 
named Beaumont, including five in Nor- 
mandy alone (besides one in Belgium). They 
probably had a multiple origin like the 
family of Ross. The Barony of Beaumont 
in the English Peerage (now held by a lady as 
a Baroness in her own right) and the Baron- 
etcy of the same name are both derived from 
the Viscomtes de Beaumont in the Depart- 
ment of Maine in France, one of whom con- 
tracted a matrimonial alliance with the 
English royal family at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Some of the existing Beau- 
monts may be derived from this stock, 
although both the titled families named are 
descendants in the female lineage, having 
assumed the name of Beaumont in lieu of 
Stapleton. There are probably no legitimate 
descendants in existence now either in Eng- 
land or France, of the Norman de Beaumonts 





See | 


| their origin. 








and after whom there is a place named Beau- 


mont in Leicestershire. ‘There are, besides, 
other places in Essex and Cumberland that 
are probably named after other families 
possessing the same cognomen. 
Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 


HARCOURTS IN LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
Will someone who has access to Nichols’ 
‘History and Antiquities of the County of 
Leicester’ be so good as to copy out for me 
from vol. iv, p. 723, the pedigrees of the Har- 
courts of Cadeby, Dadlington, and Rowden, 
in that County? Any other information 
contained in the same work concerning the 
family, would also be very acceptable, particu- 
larly what the author says with regard to 
The first two members of the 
family who possess lands in Leicestershire 
appear to be Anchetil and Richard, whose 
names occur in the Pipe Roll of Henry I, 
1130. From whom they were descended and 
their exact relationship to each other I have 
not been able to discover. The latter also 
possessed an estate in Sussex. Subsequently 
a William de Harcourt held lands in Leices- 
tershire, namely, the Manor of Stanton- 
under-Bardon, besides an estate in Dorset- 
shire; and it is probable that the former of 
these is the same as the estate previously 
held by Anchetil and Richard aforesaid. 
This William appears to have been confused 
in the pedigrees with his namesake Baron 
William (or Guillaume) de Harcourt in 
Normandy, though the first named was un- 
doubtedly also a man of considerable im- 
portance from what is said concerning him 
in the Pipe Roll of 1130. I have recently 
spent many hours over De La Roque’s monu- 
mental monograph of the family, the ‘Maison 
de Harcourt ’ in the public libraries of Paris, 
Rouen and Havre, but have failed to discover 
any connection between the two Williams, 
although they were undoubtedly cousins. I 
should be very glad if any of your readers can 
assist me in the elucidation of this enigma. 
Perhaps Nichols’ work named above will 
enable them to do so. 
Wirtram Harcovurt-Bata. 
Plymouth. 


MALTBY AND HAWYLL.—I am search- 

ing for a Jenet—who married a Hawyll, 
and had sons, William, Richard and Charles, 
and four daughters; the daughter Jenet 
evidently married William Wadysley; Alice 
married John Darwyn; Margaret, probably 


Who came over with William the Conqueror ' unmarried in 1532. The fourth daughter 
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I cannot place. Could she have married 
John Maltby of Welton, Lincs., 
Customs House, London? I had supposed 
‘‘the Mother Jenet Maltby ”’ 
Maltby’s will was his step-mother, but she 
could have been his mother-in-law as well. 
The will of Jenet Mawteby mentions ‘‘ Mr. 
Saltmarsh and his wife, Alice Ware, William 


Kyddall, William West and Robert Coket.”’ | 
I had thought possibly she might have mar- | 
of Gisby, 


ried into the family of Hawley 
parish of Burgh, Lincoln. Burgh is Maltby 
Le Marsh, and I find Maltby wills there 
circa 1538, 

If Jenet was the step-mother of John 
Maltby, who, I am informed, must have been 
of Langton, I should like her marriage to 
Maltby. Could she have been connected with 
the Langtons of Langton ? 

iD: Mt... “Vi 


DDISON. — Wanted, information as to 

ancestry and descendants of the Rev. Daniel 
Addison, instituted Rector of Portland, Dor- 
set, 1809; died 1811 (?). 


Was heconnected with the Rev. Joseph | 


Addison, who was married at Wyke, Wey- 
mouth, in 1813? 
A. G. E. 
RICE AND LEE FAMILIES.—Randle 
Holme, living 1688, in the Harleian 
Manuscripts, 1971, and H. 21824, states that 
the Rev. John Price, rector of Farnborough, 
near Wantage, Berks 1606, married the 
daughter of Rev. John Lee, D.D., of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and rector of Fleet 
Marston, Bucks. According to John Gutch 
he was living 1746—1831, and Anthony 
Wood states that he was of a cadet branch 
of the Lee family of Ditchley, Oxfordshire, 
and (uarrenden, Bucks, and chaplain to Sir 
Henry Lee. I should be glad to know if 
there are any other reliable records of the 
above marriage and of the cadet branch of 
the Lee family. 
Lronarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
ANIEL C. CARR.—Author of ‘Life of 
Linneeus ’ (1837), ‘Sir J. Banks’ (1844) 
and ‘ Linneus and Jussieu’ (1844). Bio- 
graphical details desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 


UTOGRAPHS OF POETS. — Does there 
exist in print any collection of auto- 
graphs of poets, English and foreign? 
Orro F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


and the! 


in John | 


E MERK: WRIT DE INTENDENDO— 

The Calendar of Patent Rolls of Henry 
III, 1247 - 1258, p. 591, contains the follow- 
ing entry: 

1254 Nov. 9 
Westminster Writ de intendendo to the 

tenants of the Abbey of Croylaunde in 
favour of Ralph de Merk monk of Croy- 
launde elected to be abbot of the said 
house. 

What was a writ de intendendo? And is 
anything known about the said Ralph de 
Merk ? 

ArtTHUR W. Marks, 

NTHONY BAINBRIDGE, BANKER — 

I am anxious to complete a pedigree, and 
should be deeply grateful if any readers 


_could help me with the information of the 


birthplace and names of the parents of the 
above. 
A. B. 

‘““MAYLORISER.”’—This would appear to 

be a bit of modern French slang. I 
found it in a book of spiritual advice by a 
French Jesuit author, within inverted 
commas, and introduced by ‘‘ comme on dit” 
or some such expression. It was a process or 
practice advised to be adopted: is it to 
‘* standardize,’’ or ‘‘ concentrate,’’ or ‘‘ cur- 
tail ’’? something disciplinary seemed to be 
implied by the context. Is the word derived 
|from British or from American English? 
| And does it contain a surname or only a mis- 
| spelling of ‘‘ tailor ’’ ? 
| H. F. 
| A MERICAN POLITICS. — Would any 
kindly American reader tell me of a not 
|too voluminous book discussing the main 
| principles which distinguish the Republican 
| from the Democratic Party in America? Is 
|there any brief history of the rise and 
development of political parties in America 
|—-especially since the end of the Civil War! 
| ©; N. i 
| gee WANTED. — 1. Chapman, in his 
| Commentarius on Iliad xvii says _ his 
| ‘* manner of translation is partly built on this 
| learned and judicious authority :— 

Est sciti interpretis, ete. 

—— someone give the source of his quota 
iont 


RicHARD Lawsov. 
University of Otago, 
Dunedin, N.Z. 
2. Whence come the following lines: 
A square set man and honest and his eyes, 
An outdoor sign of all the warmth within, 
Smiled with his lips. 





M. B. Dartey. 


eetmieeel 
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7 Replies. 


THE MANOR OF EBWORTH 
(clv. 189). 


M* attention has been called to a note under | 
the above heading in which Mr. 
BapDELEY questions the accuracy of a state- 
ment in my ‘Glimpses of the History of 
Painswick ’ to the effect that Ebworth ‘‘ was 
not a Manor.’’? My authority is a grant of | 
“terram meam de Ebbeworth’’ made by 
(Cecilia Fitz John (the then Lady of the 
Manor of Painswick), in or about 1157, to 
her tutor, Walter of Bayeux, for which he 
is to pay her an annual sum of two shillings. 
As I read it this is only a grant of the free- 
hold, and does not convey any manorial 
rights. This land passed into the possession | 
of St. Peter’s Abbey at Gloucester, and it is 
generally described as ‘‘ the Abbot’s Farm.”’ 
In 1302 Walter le Bret held land in ‘“‘ the 
vill of Ebbeworth ’? (I.P.M. Index Lib., vol. 
40, xi, p. 15.) and it would hardly have been 
so described if it had then been a manor. 
Fosbrooke mentions Ebworth many times but 
he never describes it as a manor. Mr. 
BaDDELEY seems to have changed his opinion, | 
for in his ‘ Gloucestershire Place-Names,’ 
p. 58, he says that Ebbeworth is ‘‘ in Pains- | 
wick manor.’’ I may be mistaken, but I have | 
always supposed that the belief that Ebworth | 
was a manor arose from a mistranslation of | 
the grant of 1157 to which I have alluded. 
It is of course possible that Ebworth was 
created a manor at a subsequent date by a 
deed of the existence of which we have no 
knowledge, but Mr. Bappetry has adduced | 
no conclusive evidence that this was so. 
Francis A. Hyert. 


|ALEBISSE AND BECKWITH ARMS 
™  (cly., 136, 174).—In ‘ Peerage and | 
Pedigree,’ vol. ii, pp. 196 to 198, Dr. Horace | 
Round has fully exposed the Malebisse- 
Beckwith document as an impudent Tudor 
forgery, and a clumsy one at that. Apart 
from the impossibility of such Christian 
names as Hercules and Beckwith for a man 
and wife in 1226, and the absurdity of a 
man taking his wife’s Christian name in- 
stead of her surname, and ignoring such | 
weird forms as ‘‘ The Lady Dame Beckwith 
Bruce ” and “‘ teste,”? the document is hope- | 
lessly damned by the ignorance of the Eliza- | 
bethan forger himself. To begin with, 
though, no doubt, in the later years of Queen | 
Elizabeth the Earl Marshal would have 


QUERIES. 


| Marshall who is said to 
| summons on 18 Jan. 1339/40 (and also to 


| Malbys. 


issued such a summons, in the reign of 
Edward III it could only have come from 
the Constable of England and the Earl 
Marshall jointly. But worse still, the Earl 
have issued the 


have attested the judgment) died in 1338! 

In Tudor times the English heralds drove 
a roaring trade in forged ‘‘ antique’’ docu- 
ments, for which there seems to have been 
a brisk demand among the second generation 
descending from the lawyers and shopkeepers 
that blossomed into ‘‘ County Families ”’ 
through the spoliation of the monasteries, 
etc., and craved descent from the ancient 
nobility of the land. 

H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


Regarding the query as to whether it was 
after 1339 the elder branch of Malebisse 
adopted .the arms, Argent a chevron between 
three foxes’ heads erased gules; I had sup- 
posed the ‘‘ foxes’ heads’’ were a wrong 
description of a crude drawing of hinds’ 
heads. Edward II Roll and Parliamentary 


| Roll, 1307—1327, gives: ‘‘ Sir John Malebys, 


argent, three hinds’ heads couped gules.’’ 
This I presumed was the original coat. 
Edward IT Roll (1327—1377) Ashmole Roll, 
gives: ‘‘Sir William Malybys, argent, a 
chevron between three hinds’ heads erased 
gules.’’—the same coat as that of Hamond 
Beckwith. Would this be later than 1339? 

The only reference I have for ‘‘ foxes’ 
heads ”’ is Glover’s Visit. York, Fairfax of 
Walton and Gilling: Argent, a chevron 
between three foxes’ heads erased gules for 
Malbys; but in the church of Bolton Percy 


| the arms of Fairfax are, Argent, a chevron 


between three hinds’ heads erased gules for 
Also, at 7 S. ii, 320 is mentioned 
‘‘the plain quartered coat... of Fairfax of 


Walton, quartering Malbis or Malbys, 
marshalled second . . . II, a chevron between 
three hinds’ heads erased gules . . . Malbis 


coat, marshalled fourth, by Fairfax of Ogle- 
thorp . . . Malbis coat borne by Fairfax of 
Messington.’’ Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Malbis, was the first wife of Thomas 
Fairfax of Walton, ob. 1395. Would not 


| this be later than 1339? 


Another Malbis-Fairfax marriage is 


; recorded in the pedigree of Maltbye of Cow- 


ton, Yorks (Harleian MSS. 4630, p. 408), 
descended from Sir Simon, Knt., and his 
wife, daughter of Mr. John Medley, through 
John, son and heir, and his wife, daughter of 
Sir Simon Zouch, Knt. (the second son was 
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Roger who married a daughter of Sir Hugh 
Hoghe, Knt., and the third son was Hercules 
who married a daughter of Sir John fferers 
(not Ferris) of Tamworth (Castle), Knt., 
Staffs.). Sir John, son and heir of John 
Malbye, seized of Cowton, married a daugh- 
ter of Sir — Ambroyd, Knt., and had John 
Malbye, son and heir, who married a daugh- 
ter of Sir Edmund Wilstrop, Knt. This 
John had ‘‘ daughters only, names and num- 
ber not given. From the eldest daughter is 
descended the family of ffairfax of Gilling.”’ 

This family seems to be a junior branch, 
as Sir Simon appears on the pedigree of 
Malbisse of Acaster Malbisse as a younger 
son. of Hugh and Emma de Percy ; the eldest 
son was evidently Richard, who founded the 
Monastery of Neubo, Lincoln, 1198, had War- 
renham with Scalton and Acaster, etc., and 
whose descendant, Margaret Malbis, married 
Thomas Fairfax of Walton. 

Regarding Beckwith descent from Malbis, 
there seems to be confusion of the two Her- 
cules. The reference above gives first: 
Hercules who married a Ferrers, and his son, 
Hercules, who married Dame Beckwith Bruce 
(daughter of Sir William Bruce of Skelton in 
Cleveland, according to ‘Hist. and Top. of 
Harrogate’). This seems to be an error, as 
Sir Simon was probably of 1200 and there is 
not space for a generation between Sir Simon 
and Hercules, who married in 1226. This 
Hercules is given a brother, Sir John of Stan- 
ton, who married Isabel Euer. Was he 
married twice? The Harleian MS. gives his 
wife as daughter of Sir Simon Zouch. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


““DELLISAMA ” (cly. 245). — Belisama 

( BeAXtoaqua ) is the name given by 
Ptolemy (ii. 3, §2), the second century geo- 
grapher, to an estuary south of ‘‘ Mori- 
cambe,”’ z.e., no doubt the bay which (owing 
to Ptolemy) has acquired the name of More- 
cambe in modern times. Belisama has there- 
fore been identified with the Ribble, but the 
late Henry Bradley, in a paper on ‘Ptolemy’s 
Geography of the British Isles,’ contributed 
to Archxologia (xlviii. 379), in 1885, and 
lately reprinted (‘The Collected Papers of 
Henry Bradley,’ Oxford, 1928, pp. 75, 76), 
held that it must be the Mersey. John 
Horsley, the Northumberland antiquary 


(1685--1732), had also held this view. 
Map of Roman Britain published by 
Ordnance Survey in 
making a decision. 
A goddess Belisama is mentioned in Gaul- 
ish inscriptions and equated in one of them 


the 
refrains from 


1924, 
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with Minerva (Sir John Rhys, ‘ Celtic 
| Heathendom’ pp. 46, 73). Sir Georg 
| Laurence Gomme (‘ Ethnology in Folklore,’ 
1892, p. 77), believing like Rhys in the Ribble 
theory, suggested that ‘‘ Peg o’ Nell,” the 
spirit which according to popular belief 
haunts the Ribble and claims a victim every 
seven years, might be the modern survival of 
a Celtic river goddess. 
L, R. M. Srracnay, 

The late T. G. Rylands, in papers in vols, 
xxx and xxxi of the Trans. of the Hist. Soe, 
Lanes. and Chesh. (elaborated in his ‘ Geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy,’ 1893), investigated the 
views of Ptolemy, Horsley, Camden and 
others upon the identity of Belisama, and 
considered it represented the Mersey and not 
the Ribble. He gives a tracing from the 
edition of 1482 of Ptolemy’s ‘ Geographia,’ 
where the estuary is marked Belsamais 
Est(uari)us. The ‘ Encycl. Britt.’ says Mer- 
sey or Ribble. Probably there have been 
more recent investigations. 

R. S. B. 


ERKELEY CASTLE HUNT UNIFORM 
(cly. 154, 232). — May I very humbly 
object to the expression used by your very 
much cleverer correspondent than I am? | 
wear hunt livery when I go out hunting ina 
red coat and certain buttons. I have always 
been told, and I believe I am heraldically cor- 
rect, that nobody except those in His Maj- 
esty’s Service wear uniform. Army nurses 
wear uniform, hospital nurses wear livery. 
JoHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


HELLEY’S ‘ THE QUESTION ’: BLACK 
FLOWERS (clv. 165).—Outside of 
Shelley’s poetic epithet, black flowers may 
be said to exist. Of course there is no abso- 
lute black save in total absence of light. 
The blackest object to the observing eye will 
have some colour; the palette of the im- 
pressionists substituted a great variety of 
pigments for depicting what might seem 
black to casual vision. The flowers that can 
be considered black have something of red or 
violet to them ; actually these hues are at the 
edge of the invisible spectrum, and the in- 
sensitiveness of the eye to their vibrations 
makes them appear blackish. Of the common 
garden flowers the pansy (a deep violet) is 
blackest. The tulip called La Tulipe Noire 
is a deep mahogany red, and the iris Black 
Knight is deep purple. There are several 

other flowers as black. 
Paut McPHar tin. 


Winnetka, Illinois. 
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ee OF RICHMOND, 1648-1702 | 
(clv. 228). — That Frances Stuart, 
Duchess of Richmond and Lennox, la belle | 
Stuart, can have had no surviving descend-_ 
ants is shown by the fact that Katherine 
O’Brien, Countess of Clarendon, was allowed 
the title of Baroness Clifton of Leighton- 
Bramswold, in 1674, she being heir-general 
of her great-grandmother, Katherine, Duchess | 
of Lennox. Had la belle Stuart any surviv- 
ing female issue she would have been 
excluded. 


A. Francis STEUART. 


[PAXANNO CHURCH, RADNORSHIRE 
(clv. 244).—This screen of sixteenth cen- 
tury carved oak is ‘‘ remarkable’’ on account 
of its wealth of detail and number of effigies. 
Bond states that Welsh screens, owing to the 
out-of-the way position of the churches, must 
be local work, and he includes Llananno as 
an example of the straight-sided arches, 
when pointing out that ‘‘ Welsh screens have 
quite a physiognomy of their own.’’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


He | 


makes no other reference to the origin or | 


locale of this screen, nor any suggestion of 
removal from another church. Apparently 
it was made for a Welsh church in the neigh- 
bourhood. Why not for this church? 
Watrer E. Gawtnorp. 


“\WUSTMILL ’”’? = ‘‘CRABMILL”’ (clv. 

188, s.v. ‘ Berkeley Hunting Papers,’ 
col. 2 n.). — Taking G.O’F.’s surmise to be 
correct that a ‘‘ mustmill’’ was a “‘crab- 
mill,” I am tempted to ask if there are many 
of those old arrangements for obtaining the 
kind of vinegar known as verjuice in exis- 
tence. 

I have come across reference to one. When 
Edmund Bogg published in 1909 his ‘ Golden 
Vale of Mowbray,’ he stated that near the 
centre of the North Riding village of Sutton- 
under-Whitestonecliffe, there still remains 
an old ‘‘crabmill’’ where crab-apples were 
crushed for the purpose of expressing the 
juice, from which verjuice was obtained. 
This industry he describes as obsolete. His | 
description is accompanied by an_illustra- | 
tion. There may be others here and there, | 
and it would be interesting to know their 
whereabouts, 
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murder at Sunderland of John Frederick 
Berckholtz, captain of the German brigan- 
tine Phoenix. Ehlert was the mate. The 
execution took place at Durham. 

Calcraft is said to have gained his first 
experience as an executioner in 1828, when 
he was twenty-eight years old, and he con- 
tinued until 1874, when he was requested to 
resign. 

Dr. Lobham Brewer, ‘Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ gives a list of hangmen, 
evidently in chronological order, and places 
Caleraft in succession to Thomas Cheshire, 
nicknamed ‘‘ Old Cheese.’’ The date of 
death is not mentioned. 

H. Askew. 


HAND ALLEY: BERTHON (clv. 228).— 

The Spitalfields end of Hand Alley was 
in the parish of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate ; 
the eastern end in St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. 
The burial records might be in the registers 
of the old French Church in Threadneedle 
Street. The Huguenot Society might be of 
assistance, and their printed volumes can be 
consulted at the Guildhall Library. I 
believe that the Society has printed some of 
the old registers of the French Churches, the 


| originals of which are at Somerset House. 


| was 


|(Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of London,’ 


Another French congregation met on the site 
of the church of St. Martin Ongar, but this 
was farther away. I should try the Hugue- 
not Society before searching elsewhere. 


K. Rocers. 


No doubt the alley, E. out of Bishopsgate, 
at No. 170, in Bishopsgate Ward Without, 


| and parish of St. Botolph Without Bishops- 
| gate, 


It was afterwards, in part, called 
Vine or New Street, the alley being longer 
and extending to Gravel Lane; its E. end 
removed towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and warehouses erected 
435). 
The W. side of Petticoat Lane is in Port- 
soken Ward, and parish of St. Botolph With- 


| out Aldgate; the E. side in the parish of St. 


Mary Whitechapel. There is a St. Botolph’s 
Church at each end of Houndsditch, also 
St. Botolph’s Without Aldersgate — St. 


| Botolph’s, Billingsgate, having perished in 
| the Great Fire. 


H. Askew. | §&t. Botolph was the special saint of E. 

THOMAS CHESHIRE, HANGMAN (clv. | Anglia (Boston=Botolphston), the protector 
117). — If I am not misinformed, the | of travellers and the saint of gates. There 
hangman who immediately preceded Calcraft | @%@ accounts of the old registers of St. 


was named John Murdock, who was carrying | 
out his duties till as late as 1839, when he | 
executed Jacob Friedrich Ehlert for the ! 


Botolph’s, Bishopsgate (1886) and 1558-1753, 


| 3 vols. (1886-95), both by A. W. C. Hallen. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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UGO FAMILY OF IRELAND (clv. 191, | of le Duc de Saint-Simon (1675-1755) there 
232). — Among the Sloane MSS. are | are several vivid accounts of cutting for the 
letters from Dr. August Johann Hugo of | stone. Saint-Simon mentions at least thre 
Hanover, to Sir H. Sloane, 1735-37 (4054 , of his friends who were thus operated on. 
fi.125, 220; 4055 f. 160); to J. Petwer n.d. | Samvuet J. Locker. 
in Latin (4066 f. 385) and_a letter to him! ‘The Book Nook, Billericay, Essex. 
from Sloane, in French, 1735 (4068 f. 278). | cs 
Hugo, sacerdos, owned Sloane MS. 988 in the | (JED SONG WANTED: “TM NINETY. 
sixteenth century. The Rev. Thomas Hugo | FIVE” (clv. 246).—I think the memory of 
was a well-known antiquary and author of ; your correspondent, ‘‘ W.H.D.,” has played 
"The Bewick Collector,’ 2 vols, 1866-68, | him falue herein, and that ie bas confund 
O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees’ (not ‘ Geneal- | frequently heard the poor lm Ninety-five,” 
ogies’) is a very valuable source for Irish | sung, in my younger days, and, to the best 
descents. | of my recollection, it ran thus :— 
J. ARDAGH. I’m_ ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 
OLK-CUSTOMS OF ST. MARTIN’S| And to yr ico lth agsaeri pe 
DAY (clv. 154). — Your correspondent | ipo puve five brates to canell 2 
will find account of the blood-letting cus- | Pinte ua ao and cry, 
toms of Martinmas in ‘Folklore of the| But Ill resist her tale of woe. 
British Isles,’ by Miss E. Hull (Methuen, | I’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 


1928, 7s. 6d.). And to keep single I’ll contrive, 
Perer B. G. Brnnatt. | Tl not be bound to be for life, 


. i | Some man’s mere toy and “ wedded wife,” 
OHN BEATNISSE (rectius BEATNIFFE) |; To bake and brew, to screw and save, 
(clv. 246).—The family of Beatniffe (not And be my husband’s humble slave. 
Beatnisse) were settled in and near Great | [’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 
Grimsby in the sixteenth and seventeenth | And to keep single I’ll contrive, 
And I will let the fellows see, 


centuries. John was probably a clerical i: k Fool of 
: entice Dek Meiig + Biel | ‘hat none can make a fool of me, 
—— of the family. See Ve | To darn their socks and mend their clothes, 
antab. | To suit their whims and take their blows. 


G. S. Grpsons. | 


| There was no chorus to this song. 

“ . gr _ % ee | 

O — Is PARIS op (ely. ap how a - What your correspondent gives as the last 

The reference _to ristram_ Shandy | couplet to the song, “‘ I’m ninety-five,” I think 
should have been given as Vol. VII. chap. | he will find was the chorus to another song 
xvii (not vii), and in the third line of the | and ran thus :— 
quotation the word ‘‘humph” should be | Needles and pins! Needles and pins! 
followed by a note of exclamation, not of | When a man marries, his trouble begins. 
interrogation. The words “ Higgledy-Piggledy »” did not 
occur in the above chorus, but are to be found 
in the old Nursery Jingle :— 


Epwarp BeENSLyY. 
OLK-LORE OF THE SKIN (celv. 228).— | 


A large number of these superstitions and Higeledy, aes, Sy black hen, 
pigeon sayings will be found in Lean’s | Simtiads hes ost ceaatoe ten, 
fae cred under the —_— “— Higgledy, Piggledy, my black hen. 
eo — Characters,’ pp. 282 to | S Mra te 
. Ss cE. arene oe - 
____ARCHIBALD SPARKE. / DEFERENCES WANTED (clv._ 173). —2 
OWAGER MINNIE HINLIP’S COOK- | Dickens and Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution.’ 
ERY BOOK (cly. 246). — Is this| I am indebted to the kind courtesy of the 


is g . | Ports a ; ; ary fer: 
‘Minnie, Lady Hindlip’s Cookery Book,’ —— = mop engaamamale for the re 


published by Messrs. Thornton Butterworth, | “By the bye, I observe reading that wonder- 

Ltd., at five shillings, and which may be} ful book the Rigg Lc hig og ae for the 

btai hrouch any bookseller ? 500th time that Carlyle, who knows. every: 

ene: nee Ay Sates thing, don’t know what Mumbo Jumbo is, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. ; 


Cc. 
. + + ‘ i ick 2 by John 
E MALADY OF THE STONE IN THE) ,, The Life of Charles Dickens ® by , Joi 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (cliv. | Forster, Vol. UL, chap. xviii, p. 409 ¢ 
369, 428; clv. 66, 105, 159).—In the Memoirs ' Frepk. C. WHITE. 
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_ The Library. 


West Kirby and Hilbre, A Parochial History. 
By John Brownbill. (Liverpool. Henry 
Young and Sons. 10s. 6d. net). 

geet incidents and notable personages 

are lacking, Mr. Brownbill says in_ his 

Preface, to the history of this parish. In a 

sense, this is so: nevertheless, the facts he 

here brings together, and especially those in 

Part IJI—‘ Topography ’—where he deals with 

the hundreds and townships of this part of 

Wirral, make together a changing scene which 

is full of life and interest. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


As more of the | 


records of the ordinary administration of the | 
country and the normal affairs of its inhabit- | 
ants are being brought to light, more atten- | 


tion is being focussed 
families, and it is these, though the traces 


-they have left are so much scantier than the 


remains of the great land-holders, which com- 
pose the main picture here. We 


upon minor or yeoman 


have been | 


struck, not with the little, but with the much | 


that Mr. Brownbill’s researches have accumu- 
lated—considering all the conditions of the 
work, 

The tract of country with which we are 
concerned, is a sort of netherland, saved from 
the sea by the wariness of man, largely by 
his having taking prudent advantage of 
nature’s gift of the kent or stargrass, whose 
mat of roots, which kept the sand hills from 
being dispersed by the wind, was protected by 
law in the eighteenth century. ‘Till 
middle of the last century the want of roads 
isolated it to a great extent from the rest of 
the world; and the ships coming through 
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of the Swan of Lichfield. For an account of 
the Golf at Hoylake, Mr. Brownbill relin- 
quishes his pen to Mr. Bernard Darwin. 
Perhaps the place which here appeals most 
strongly to the imagination is Hilbre, the 
little island amid sand and sea, with its 
monk’s cell, its importance afterwards as a 
shipping centre, and the attempt at  estab- 
lishing salt-works there. The question of 
lights upon this dangerous coast was one much 
debated, and we were interested in a tradition 
—not verifiable, apparently—that the first to 


establish them here were African slave 
traders. 
The church of West Kirby, restored and 


rebuilt in the third quarter of last century, 
and in plan virtually the same as it was in 
the sixteenth, has still portions of fourteenth, 
and even a trace of thirteenth, century work. 
Mr. F. H. Cheetham has written the descrip- 
tion of the fabric. The most remarkable fea- 
ture is the tracery of the east window—a 
reticulation of superimposed trefoils, such as 
is found, but in more grace and elegance, at 
Shifnal, and nowhere else in England. Good 
illustrations of both these windows are given. 


| The oldest monument in the Church is of most 


attractive and beautifully balanced design, 
with its cross-thorough on the shield, its deli- 
cately conventionalized eagle-supporters, its 


| coronet, and the fine Roman lettering of the 


the | 


Hyle Lake to the Dee had a dangerous passage | 


to navigate, where the loss of life was so fre- | 
| account of local 


quent that an open bier used to be kept at 
West Kirby, for carrying up the bodies of 
those found drowned upon the shore—for 
burial, if they were unknown 


north side of the churchyard. We are told, 


men, on the | 


too, that these pious acts were performed 
under some ghostly compulsion—*‘ precibus 
non linquar inultis,’’ it seemed, the dead | 


sailor threatened here as on the Mediterranean | 


coasts. Of the quite old times of Wirral there 
remain Roman coins, and fragments of Norse 
crosses, upon which latter Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood contributes a valuable chapter. The 
principal contact with the main stream of 
events was made through communications 
with Ireland, especially when troops and sup- 
plies were sent thither in the seventeenth 


century, and when on June 11, 1690, William | 


of Orange found himself, after a night at the 
neighbouring house of Gayton, embarking 
from Highlake for the campaign to be decided 
at the Boyne. 

Before the eighteenth century had closed, 
however, Hoylake, and thereby the country 
round, had entered upon a new era. _ First 
sea-bathing, then racing, then golf: and now, 
as we all know, the wild, rather solitary, 
rather ghost-ridden peninsula, has been trans- 
formed into a region of many-sided pleasant- 


ness, At the beginning of the, transformation | 


is seen the half-amusing, half-irritating figure 


| 
| 


| of the English Association.’ 


inscription. It commemorates Jan Van Zoelen, 
once of Bristol, who died in 1689. There is 
record of a Rotterdam alderman of the name 
who bore the same arms. A few of the rectors 
of the church attained some literary or 
ecclesiastical distinction, William Smith, for 
example, who translated Longinus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon, and Edward Copleston, Bishop 
of Llandaff. The appendixes include an 
place-names by Professor 
Mawer. 

The book is finely printed and got up, and 
the illustrations are unusually good. While 
reiterating our particular admiration for the 
local family detail assembled in the third part, 
we also cordially congratulate Mr. Brownbill 
on this history as a whole; we have found it as 
engaging as it is carefully worked out and 
substantial. 


The Poems of Nathaniel Wanley. Edited by 
L. C. Martin. (Oxford, the Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d.). 

NEW volume of the Tudor and Stuart 
Library. The attribution of these poems 
to Wanley rests principally upon a third, and 
newly discovered, copy of them in Add. MS. 

22472. which bears inscribed on the fly-leaf the 

words: ‘Sum ex libris Nath. Wanley, Decem- 

ber 1, 1667,”’ with a motto from Horace be- 
neath them. This came in support of a con- 
jecture published by Mr. Martin in 1925 in 

Volume XI of ‘ Essays and Studies by Members 

Such pieces of 

this unidentified author as were known had 

suggested Vaughan’s hand to most critics. 

While the echoes and resemblances to justify 

the suggestion are many and indisputable, we 

think the likeness to Herbert deserves to be 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OctoBER 20, 192 





more strongly emphasized. If the diction and 
music often recall Vaughan, the turn of mind | 
and choice of subject, the mingling of devout- | 
ness with little thoughts and touches of whim- | 
sicalness are much in Herbert’s way; the 
“colour ” is often Herbert’s ‘ colour.” ; 

There are several poems memorable in their 
own right; the bulk of them, however, will 
count with students of the seventeenth century 
chiefly as further example of the mind of the 
day, the fashion in religion and feeling, and 
the prevailing tone of the practical philosophy 
of life in cultivated persons. Wanley’s poetry, 
too, will play its part in enhancing the old 
wonder concerning the calm and delicacy of 
so much intellectual life in England, at a 
time when politics were so tempestuous. 

Mr. Martin reminds us that Nathaniel Wan- 
ley compiled the folio volume called ‘ The 
Wonders of the Little World,’ which Robert 
Browning loved to pore over, and wherein he 
may be thought to have found suggestions for ; 
‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ As frontis- 
piece we have the portrait in the Bodleian—a 
countenance which well corresponds with the 
impression Wanley makes of unusual balance 
and completeness of character. He was a 
cleric: for eighteen years vicar Holy 
Trinity, Coventry. 

Should not ‘“Scintillulae Sacrae”’ have 
appeared in table of contents and half-title? 


The Early London Dialect. By Barbara Alida 
Mackenzie. (Oxford, the Phicenden Press. | 
7s. 6d. net). 

HE dialect of the London area—in regard | 
to its phonological characteristics—is 
examined in these pages, first, as it was in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and then 
as it came to be in the two succeeding cen- 
turies. The basis of the study is original | 
material. An interesting result which Miss | 

Mackenzie states at the outset is the discovery 

that in the early Middle English period the 

speech of the City of London was quite differ- | 
ent from the contemporary dialect of Middle- 
sex. Texts (local records; charters; homilies 
and one literary piece—the ‘ Five Dreams’ of 
Adam Davy—c. 1307), and with them place- 
names, constitute the material. The two main | 
chapters consist of a systematic examination | 
of this material on twelve important phono- | 
logical points. The book is a most scholarly | 
and careful piece of work which will probably | 

a years suffice to hold its particular | 

field. 


of 


We have received with pleasure from our 
correspondent Mr. T. Cann Hughes a reprint | 
of his work on the Vicars of Winkleigh since | 
the Commonwealth which appeared in the | 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association for | 
the Advancement of Science, Literature and 
Art, vol. lix., and we have also received Mr. 
R. T. Simpson’s Collection of ‘‘ Wroth Silver ” 
(1s. 6d.) in a revised edition. The payment of 
“ wroth silver” was a curious Warwickshire 
custom. In the earliest mode it was performed 


| which 


| enquiries. 


| charge. 


at a cross on Knightlow Hill, where the pers 
paying had to go thrice round the cross, az 
utter the words ‘‘ Wroth Silver,” and then, in 
the presence of a witness, lay his money in 
hole in the cross. Mr. Simpson’s pamphlet— 
is most lavishly  illustrated—giveg” 
account of the parishes from whom this fee 
is due, and the forfeits to which non-payment 
exposed (here cemes account of the ancient 


wild cattle of Britain); discusses the privie 
leges which ‘‘ Wroth Silver ” could purchase 
and the origin of the name; and then gives 4 
families which have held the 
terminating 


sketch of the 
lordship of Knightlow hundred, 
with the Scotts of Buccleuch. 


Osituary: LEES KNOWLES. 

Tue obituary notices of Sir Lees Knowles, 
who died on Oct. 7, gave the survey of a 
life of quite unusual vigour, variety of in 
terests, and generous public service. The son 
of an old Lancashire family, educated at 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
highly distinguished athlete, and a noted bene 
factor both to his school and his college, he 
was Member of Parliament for West Salford 
for twenty years, and a most active originator 
and promoter of endless works for the relief 
of distress, and the improvement of conditions 
generally for the less fortunate. Alongside of 
this main line of occupation, however, his 
mind had energy for literary and_ historical 
iri His principal subject was 
Napoleonic history — especially the captivity 
in St. Helena, upon which he published some 
authoritative work. But correspondents of 
*N. & Q. know that he was also interested in 


| many other topics not only weightier matters 


of history, but also all sorts of pleasant minor 
things: words and phrases; anecdotes, 
incidents or characters: of which his memory 
held a good store. A correspondent in 
Times of Oct. 15 reminds us of his love for and > 
interest in Capri, on which he compiled two ° 
valuable books, the outcome of much research, 
We learned of his death with very sincere 
regret. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at _ the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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